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Admiration or Revulsion: Interpreting the Life, Career and Character of Sir James Perrot (1571-1637) 

By Roger Turvey 

Sir James Perrot was the bastard son of an unfairly alleged bastard father, the infamous Sir John 
Perrot of Haroldston. Like his father, Sir James tended towards arrogance, intolerance and not a little 
impetuosity but he was also a man of principle who proved steadfast in the face of adversity. Unlike 
his father, Sir James was a man of considerable learning, a humanist scholar and intellectual who 
authored several works during his lifetime, and a skilled parliamentarian of no mean repute. 
Historically, the reputations of both have suffered to a degree, for although they have attracted 
criticism and praise in almost equal measure, the whiff of scandal is never far from the lips or pens of 
the less discerning who sacrifice truth in favour of rumour, tale and lie. In the case of his father, 
illegitimacy, royal paternity and treason are among the more colourful charges laid against him, 
while his son has been labelled a religious bigot, an insensitive bully and a narrow-minded hypocrite. 
Sir James has his champions, those who see in his parliamentary career a man of outstanding ability 
and in his religious beliefs, a Christian of passionate, if puritan, piety. As befitting the complexities 
that attend the human character, the truth is likely to lie somewhere between the two, so that to 
understand the man it is necessary to explore the more significant aspects of his life and career both 
of which shaped his character. 

Life 

Perrot lived for nigh on sixty-six years. It was an extraordinarily full life much of the detail of which 
still elude us today and will continue to do so until he finds his biographer. That much remains to be 
discovered, how much only time can determine, is suggested by the fact that in the last thirty years 
our knowledge of the man has improved immeasurably. New sources of information coupled with 
new lines of inquiry have enabled historians to flesh out a life beyond the expectations of a card- 
index biography. Here it is possible only to present an outline of those aspects of his personal life 
that might help us to better interpret and understand the man. 

Birth and early life 

Sir James Perrot was born of an illicit affair between his father and an otherwise, and hitherto, 
unknown Sybil Jones of Radnorshire. That theirs was no short liaison but a longstanding affair of the 
heart is suggested by the deputy-herald for Wales, Lewys Dwnn (d.c. 1616), who states that Perrot's 
mistress bore him two children, a son James and a daughter Mary. 1 At the time of Dwnn's writing, in 
1596, James' sister was already married to a gentleman by the name of David Morgan who hailed 
from Abergavenny. That he remained close to his sister and her family is suggested by the bequests 
in his will in which he left the princely sum of £ 60 to be divided equally between his nephew and 
two nieces. 2 When, how and where Perrot's parents met and how long their affair lasted are not 
known, nor are they likely to be, but that his mother was of gentle, if probably minor, stock may be 
supposed from Dwnn's acknowledgement of her in the pedigree he compiled on behalf of the family. 
What became of her we can but wonder but at no time is mention or provision made for her either 
by her lover or later by her son. 

If the identity, and much else, of his mother remains to be solved so too does Perrot's date of birth. 
According to the matriculation register of the University of Oxford, Perrot was aged 14 years on 8 
July 1586. 3 If the record is accurate, and there is no reason to dispute its veracity within a given 
twelve-month time frame, this would place Perrot's birth sometime between late July 1571 and late 
June or early July 1572. Fixing his birth date is of no small consequence for it coincides with his 
father's posting to Ireland as Lord President of Munster, a fact which may have a bearing on whether 
Sir James Perrot was Welsh or Irish born. 
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Appointed in December 1570, Perrot's father journeyed to southern Ireland in February 1571 and 
remained there until his return to Wales in July 1573. If, as Perrot's most recent biographer, Andrew 
Thrush, believes, his birth occurred sometime in 1572 then he was not only 'probably born in Munster' 
but conceived there also. 4 This presupposes the taking by his father of his mistress to Ireland, a practice 
not altogether unheard of but certainly unusual, especially in this instance given the rigorous, and 
dangerous, nature of the appointment which was less administrative than military in character. If, as 
seems likely, and certainly in the absence of evidence to the contrary, Perrot's mother remained in 
Wales, then he must have been conceived sometime prior to his father's departure for Ireland which 
would suggest a birth date of no later than October 1571. 

Unsurprisingly, his place of birth is far from certain but is thought to be the now-lost but once fine 
mansion house of Westmead near Pendine in Carmarthenshire. 5 Tradition early links him with this 
Perrot-owned manor, certainly from boyhood, but the fact that he was referred to, as a teenager, as 
being 'late' of that place by his own father in the spring of 1584, is proof of a close association. 6 Besides 
its possible use as a convenient and congenial extra-marital home for Perrot's errant father and mistress 
mother, Westmead would have served as a fitting place in which to raise a freely acknowledged 
illegitimate son. Unfortunately, the details of Perrot's early life and upbringing are lost to us but it might 
reasonably be presumed that he and his sister Mary were brought up together by their mother. To 
where he moved from Westmead before entering Oxford is not known but it could hardly have been 
Haroldston, as has been suggested by some, given the sensitivity of the relationship and the fact that Sir 
John Perrot's eldest son and heir, Sir Thomas, lived there. Indeed, there is no evidence to suggest a 
relationship between the half-brothers let alone an acknowledgement of James by Thomas of whom no 
mention is made in the latter's last will and testament of February 1594. 7 

Sir John Perrot's acknowledgement of his illegitimate offspring was made formal in a settlement of 
his estate, dated 29 May 1584, drawn up prior to his departure for Ireland as Lord Deputy the 
following month. 8 In it, he declared that his property should descend in survivorship to those of his 
own blood and name, or at least 'to such of his name as he liketh and careth for', namely, his heir Sir 
Thomas (d.1594), by his first wife Ann Cheyney (d.1553), William (d.1587), by his second wife Jane 
Pollard (d.1594), and Sir James. 9 The prospect of James succeeding to the vast Perrot estates must 
have seemed so remote that his father pre- pared him for a profession, most likely the law, hence 
his sending to Oxford University, more precisely Jesus College, and to the more socially exclusive of 
the Inns of Court, the Middle Temple. 10 He did not graduate from the one and, as far as is known, did 
not complete his legal studies in the other, but such was the nature of education at that time, it did 
not matter, and nor would it necessarily hinder a future career. Indeed, Tudor education was as 
much social as academic and Perrot would have benefitted by being in the company of men who 
often came from back- grounds similar and greater than his own. It was a place where friend- ships, 
contacts and alliances were made and some of those with whom Perrot became acquainted either 
went on themselves to wield great power and influence in the realm or were related, or known, to 
those who did. Certainly, it was one of the reasons why Sir Thomas Myddleton of Chirk (d.1666) was 
so keen to secure a place at Jesus College for his son and heir: 

but if he come not, there will come as good men and great as hee. my Lord Chamberlayne's two sonnes, 
and the house at this time has the best gentry of South Wales and therefore let not the place be thought 
too meane, or the Company forsooth too sordid for him to converse with . 11 

Perrot may not have left Oxford with paper qualifications but he did leave with something greater, 
at least to his mind, religion. Calvinist teaching and the puritan ethos were strong at Oxford so that it 
is no surprise to learn that Perrot became a convinced and devout calvinist, a deep puritan faith he 
retained for the rest of his life. Conversely, he acquired a deep loathing and distrust of Catholicism to 
the extent that tolerance did not enter into his thinking or vocabulary. In view of his deeply held 
beliefs and prejudices it is stupefying to accept that he should marry a catholic recusant, a fact that 
would be used against him later in his career. 
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Friends and enemies 


Perrot's fellow students at Jesus College, Oxford, included two from his own shire Nicholas Adams of 
Paterchurch (d.1628) and Thomas Canon of Haverfordwest (d.1638). The first became a close friend and 
associate the other his 'professed enemy'; but, unlike Perrot, both became lawyers, the first preceeding 
his friend to the Middle Temple while the latter received his legal training at Clifford's Inn and Lincoln's 
Inn. 12 Nicholas Adams, five times mayor of Pembroke and twice MP for the borough, often acted as 
Perrot's trustee and assisted him in his fight to recover the Perrot family estates. Others on whom Perrot 
could rely for support, and presumably call friends, were Henry White of Henllan, Devereux Barrett of 
Tenby, Thomas Lloyd of Cilciffeth, James Bowen of Llwyngwair. 13 

Sir Thomas Canon (he was knighted in 1623 for services to the Crown mainly efficient tax collecting!) was a 
man of learning, of considerable intellect, a talented lawyer and an efficient administrator. In short, he 
proved a formidable opponent. When and why Perrot and Canon fell out is not certainly known but the 
hatred between them was intense enough to survive more than thirty years of bitter rivalry. One 
suggestion puts Canon at the forefront of the legal campaign to deny Perrot his claim to his father's 
forfeited inheritance. That he supported Perrot's opponents cannot be denied but the reason why he 
should do this, particularly as his father Maurice Canon had been among Sir John Perrot's staunchest allies 
in county politics, is not known. Besides Canon, Perrot made an enemy of Sir John Wogan of Boulston 
(d.1636), another former ally of his late father, but at least here the cause of their falling out can be traced 
to their rivalry in local politics and administration. 14 

The Perrot family inheritance 

Within months of his half-brother's death in February 1594, Perrot sought to invoke the settlement of 1584 
in which he was named heir to his father's estates. However, he immediately encountered problems not 
least in the fact of his father's attainder, so that the properties to which he could now lay claim had dwindled 
to include only those which had been inherited by the family, restored to Sir Thomas Perrot within four 
months of his father's death in the Tower under sentence of death, as opposed to those granted by the 
Crown in lease or life-grant. Further impediments presented themselves, his illegitimacy and the counter 
claims of his half-brother's widow, Dorothy (d.1619), of her daughter and heiress Penelope (d. 1647) and of a 
cousin Thomas Perrot of London (formerly of the Brook near Westmead). When Dorothy Perrot married 
Henry Percy (d.1632), 9th earl of Northumberland, in late 1594 or early 1595, Perrot was faced by a powerful 
enemy aided and abetted by the persuasive legal advocacy of Canon. It took over ten years before Perrot 
was able to secure, piecemeal, a sizeable share of the Perrot patrimony. The matter of his inheritance was 
largely resolved in 1608 when he obtained a royal licence to hold those lands which had formerly belonged 
to his father. 15 The price of his success was high in that he was expected to meet in full all outstanding debts 
left by his father and half-brother, as well as continue to pay an annuity out of his estates to satisfy the 
claims of his ex-sister-in-law Dorothy and her daughter Penelope. Although he was involved in litigation until 
at least 1619, Perrot had managed to reassemble an estate of over 3,000 acres at the heart of which lay 
Haroldston, which he secured in 1597, and in which he would live for the remainder of his life. 16 

Marriage and family 

It was to Haroldston that Perrot brought his bride Mary Ashfield. As with so much about Sir James Perrot's 
life we do not know when they married, almost certainly by the summer of 1602 if not before, how and 
where they met, or if the marriage was part of a social and/or political arrangement. Very little is known of 
either Mary or her family other than they hailed from Ashridge in Chesham, Buckinghamshire, and were 
modestly wealthy esquires. Her father Robert did not lead a particularly distinguished life and much of his 
public career was spent within the county. That Perrot spent time with his in-laws is shown by a letter 
written by him at Ashridge to Lord Zouche in 18 December 1605. 17 Nine days earlier Perrot had been 
writing letters from Haroldston so that his journey to the home of his in-laws in Buckinghamshire was 
presumably to coincide with the Christmas festivities. 18 
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It is known that Perrot had two daughters by his wife Mary but neither survived to adulthood. The name of 
one is known, his first born, Cicil, who was so christened in honour of Robert Cecil (d. 1612), 1st earl of 
Salisbury whom he lobbied for support over the recovery of the Perrot estates. 19 

Perrot was very much a family man. He maintained close relations with his sister Mary, and his half- 
sisters, Lettice and Ann, daughters of Sir John Perrot by his second wife Jane, and Elizabeth, another 
of his father's illegitimate offspring. Other than her marriage to John Butler of Coedcanlas (d.1629), 
and the fact that her children were well provided for in Perrot's will, little is known of Elizabeth. 20 On 
the other hand, Ann seems to have shared her half-brother's love of literature and religious prose, 
hence the dedication to her in Robert Holland's book The Holie Historie of our Lord, published in 
1592. 21 After her death Perrot seems not to have maintained contact with her children especially as 
his relationship with her husband Sir John Phillips (d.1629) appears to have been distinctly cool. On 
the other hand, Lettice, her children and her three husbands Rowland Laugharne of St. Brides 
(d.1587), Walter Vaughan of Golden Grove (d.1598) and Sir Arthur Chichester (d.1625) figure 
prominently in Perrot's life. 22 He was chosen, doubtless with his father's approval seeing he was but 
fifteen years old at the time, to be godfather to Lettice's first born Thomas Laugharne (b.c.1585) to 
whom, 'as a small token of my love and affection', he willed substantial properties in Dale. 23 In fact, 

Perrot had intended to make his godson heir to his entire estate and had the necessary papers 
drawn up in 1609, all he required was a financial settlement in consideration of the entail from 
Lettice and her third husband, whom she married in April 1605, Sir Arthur Chichester. Unfortunately, 
none was forthcoming and less than a year after the death of his beloved sister in 1621, he cancelled 
the entail of 1609 and had a new one drawn up in 1622 in favour of the five-year- old son of a 
Herefordshire esquire, Robert Perrot of Morton-on-Lugg (d.1657). 24 

Why Perrot should leave almost his entire estate to the Perrots of Herefordshire has long perplexed 
historians. As early as c.1700 when the Dale Castle pedigrees were being copied down, the unknown 
copyist stated, 'To this Sir Herbert did Sir James Perrott of Haroldstone, knight, dying without issue, 
leave his estate for name sake more than proximity of blood, as being not at all of kinne'. 25 It was a 
theme taken up by the Perrot family biographer E.L. Barnwell who, by his series of articles and later 
publication of 1865-67, influenced later generations of historians by giving credence to this myth. 26 
In fact, the Perrots of Herefordshire were indeed related to their Pembrokeshire cousins, if only very 
distantly, and they were able to prove the link in a bitterly contested court case brought against 
them, in 1639 by Thomas Perrot of London, for illegally using the Perrot family arms. 27 As if to add 
insult to injury, in the same year they also had to defend themselves in another court case brought 
by John Laugharne, younger brother of Perrot's lately deceased godson Thomas, who tried to have 
the 1622 entail and 1637 will overturned; he failed. 28 Perrot had got to know the Perrots of Morton 
in London where Robert, and his brothers Richard (d.1623) and Francis (d. 1642), were employed, 
the first as a clerk in the Exchequer, the second as the trusted agent of Lionel Cranfield (d.1645), 1st 
earl of Middlesex and treasurer to KingJames, and the last as a prosperous merchant in the city. 

Perhaps the most important point of contact between Sir James and Robert was their mutual 
interest in matters literary and genealogical. They corresponded and shared information and both 
were members of an antiquarian network of like-minded authors and genealogists. 29 

Death and burial 

On 26 January 1637, Sir James Perrot drew up his last will and testament 'in manner and forme 
followinge revokinge and disannulling hereby by deed and in lawe all former Wills and Testam'ts by 
mee heretofore made'. 30 It is interesting to note that the first person named, and to whom he willed 
substantial property and rents, was his godson Thomas Laugharne. How their relationship had fared 
after Laugharne had, effectively, been removed as the main beneficiary of the will in 1622 is anyone's 
guess. It is equally noteworthy that if Thomas were to die childless, Perrot had willed that the property 
granted to him should pass to his brother Essex Laugharne. 
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No mention was made of the youngest brother John which oversight, apparently deliberate, may have 
motivated his case, in 1639, against the eventual heirs, the Perrots of Morton. It is only after he had 
dealt with his heir Herbert Perrot of Morton (d. 1683) that Perrot turned to mention his 'welbeloved' 
wife Mary. She was to have 

all my plate and lynnen that I am owner of and as touching my household stuffe and 
implements of husbandry that I have at Haroldston aforesaid my will is and I do give and 
bequeath the same to me said Wife duringe her widdowhood and afterwards to remaine in 
the said house at Haroldston aforesaid to the said Harbert Perrott and his heires for ever. 31 

It was hardly the most generous of gifts but at least she got to live in Haroldston for the remainder 
of her natural life which, in the event, lasted little more than two years for she died in May 1639. 32 
Perrot willed that he be buried beneath the chancel in the church of St. Mary's, a fitting resting place 
given his love for and service on behalf of the town, at which location, 'on the south side of the 
chancel, not far from the east end', 33 a tomb was erected to his memory. Unfortunately no trace of 
this, presumably once fine tomb complete with Perrot heraldry, now exists, being removed 
sometime after 1836 when it was described by a visitor to the church. 34 His wife Mary was buried 
with him and next to them was buried James Perrot (d.1683), a younger brother of Herbert and 
second son of Robert who, in light of his benefaction, probably named his son after Sir James. 

Career 

If Perrot can be said to have had a vocation then politics must surely have been it. He spent the best 
part of thirty years attending to parliamentary business of one kind or another and although the 
House sat for only a fraction of that time, his thoughts were never far from a chamber in which he 
made his name by 'shewing himself a frequent and bold, if not a passionate speaker'. 35 It is in respect 
of the parliamentary side of his life, for which we have the most evidence, that Perrot is chiefly 
remembered, and most frequently cited, by historians, but he was a man of many parts carving out 
for himself a career in local politics and administration, in Ireland and in academic and literary 
pursuits. He was, in short, a man of wide and extraordinary talent. 

Local Politics and Administration 

The gradual piecing together of the family's landed inheritance, and the aid he received from such 
patrons as Robert Devereux (d. 1601), 2nd earl of Essex, enabled Perrot to take a more active and 
prominent part in local affairs. His career in local administration began with his appointment in 
1598, as Justice of the Peace for the county of Pembroke, a position he filled, with one short break 
between 1615-23 when he was struck off the Pembrokeshire bench for offending King James, until 
his death in 16 3 7. 36 Not content merely to remain an ordinary magistrate, feeling no doubt that the 
Perrot name should, as in times past, carry more weight, he petitioned the Crown in 1601 to be 
appointed Custos Rotulorum (custodian of the rolls or chief magistrate) which, on being confirmed, 
caused a rift between him and his rival for the post Sir John Wogan of Boulston. 37 It must have been 
a bitter blow to Perrot to have lost the friendship of a family, the Wogans of Boulston, who had been 
steadfast adherents of his father. There is no evidence to support the suggestion that Wogan's 
hostile attitude was due to Perrot being base-born, rather it was due to a natural shift in the pattern 
of political and familial alliances the nature and complexities of which may seem strange to us today. 

Perrot held the position of Custos Rotulorum until 1609 when it was relinquished to his rival's cousin 
Sir William Wogan of Wiston (d. 1625). Not that this hindered his career for in 1608 Perrot was 
appointed to one of the most important offices in the county, that of deputy lieutenant of 
Pembrokeshire. 38 
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This gave him wide powers of mustering the county levy, drafting troops for service, supervising the 
stores of armour and ammunition, and collecting money and loans. These duties brought Perrot much 
prestige and, should he be disposed to be vindictive, the office afforded him ample opportunity for 
inflicting injury upon his rivals. Perrot seems to have discharged his duties diligently and without the 
accustomed charges of corruption. Although formally appointed deputy lieutenant by the Lord President 
of the Council of Wales and the Marches, Ralph, Lord Eure (1607-16), he probably owed his promotion 
to the influence of his new patron William Herbert (d.1630), 3rd Earl of Pembroke. Herbert's father 
Henry (d. 1601), 2nd Earl of Pembroke, had held the Lord Presidency of Wales for the last fifteen years 
of his life while his brother Sir Edward (d.1595) and their father William (d.1570), 1st Earl of Pembroke 
had both been close friends of Perrot's father Sir John. Therefore, having had to transfer his allegiance 
after the disgrace and execution of Devereux in 1601, it is perhaps natural that Perrot should find a 
willing patron in Herbert whom he served loyally, with the odd hiccup, until the latter's death. 39 

Although he does not figure in the office of deputy lieutenant after 1627, by which time he was 56 years 
old, Perrot's administrative career was far from over. In fact, he was gainfully employed in a host of 
other offices among the most important of which was his appointment as deputy Vice- Admiral for 
Pembrokeshire in 1611. 40 It was a potentially dangerous and often thankless task to police the coasts of 
south-west Wales having to contend with pirates and smugglers not to mention the threat of foreign 
invasion. As if that was not bad enough, the temptation to accept bribes for turning a blind eye to illicit 
trade and other illegal activities was so strong that only the richest or most honest office-holder could 
resist. Indeed, corruption was thought to be endemic, even by contemporaries who saw an opportunity 
not only to snipe at their enemies but to accuse them openly of trafficking with pirates. Even 'pious' 
Perrot was not above suspicion, and in 1631 he was called to account by the Crown acting on 
information supplied by Sir Thomas Canon. 41 Much to Perrot's chagrin, Canon obtained a commission to 
investigate his enemy's activities and the affair rumbled on for two years until it was dropped in 1633. 
Lack of evidence, Canon's prejudicial handling of the affair and firm support for Perrot from his late 
patron's brother and heir Philip Herbert (d.1650), 4th Earl of Pembroke, brought to a close a most 
unsavoury affair. 

In truth, to find Perrot guilty would have been a travesty of justice particularly as he had himself 
conducted a commission of inquiry into piracy off the coasts of south Wales in 1623. 42 His conclusions 
leave us in no doubt as to his honesty and his determination to expose the corruption that existed, 
principally among the lesser office-holders. As a measure of the esteem in which Perrot was held by 
some sections of the Pembrokeshire community, his name (and, ironically, that of his enemy Wogan of 
Boulston) was among the first to be proposed to the Crown in 1634 as someone 'most fitted' to lead a 
commission to deal with the ever worsening problem of piracy. 43 The fourth earl of Pembroke's 
appointment in 1631 as Vice-Admiral of South Wales in succession to his brother, almost exactly a year 
after the latter's death, ensured Perrot a continuing role as his deputy. Although he remained in post 
until his death, it is clear from a remark attributed to him, that he found the office more trouble than it 
was worth, having spent £ 6 more than he had received in payment for fulfilling his duties. Evidently 
Perrot was an honest man and had it not been for his loyalty to his patrons, the Herbert earls of 
Pembroke, he would have willingly surrendered his office 'to those that court it more'. 44 

Evidently more to Perrot's liking was his appointment to a series of offices from which he too could 
profit politically, territorially and financially. Assisted by the patronage of the earl of Essex, in 1601 and 
1602 Perrot secured from Queen Elizabeth life-grants to several stewardships of Crown lands in south 
west Wales namely, the tripartite manors of the lordship of St. Clear's Traean March, Traean Clinton, 
Traean Morgan the lordships of Carew, Cilgerran Walwyn's Castle and Syke, and the manors of Benton, 
Cosheston, Fletherhill, Folkeston, Honeyborough, Nolton and Robeston West. 45 
So confident was he in his administration of these properties that in the case of Robeston and 
Folkeston, he secured them on lease to do with as he willed. 
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Thus did he bequeath the unexpired years of his lease to both properties to his nieces and their 
husbands. 46 The fact that some of these stewardships had once been held by his father, while some of 
the manors and lordships had once been owned by him, must have been a source of great satisfaction 
for Perrot. Great as his accomplishments had been in reassembling the Perrot family estates they were 
not enough in themselves to guarantee him a secure place among the county elite. Unlike in his father's 
day. there were richer and larger landowners in Pembrokeshire, and more powerful, compelling reasons 
to explain why he opted to attempt the domination of the county and borough of Haverfordwest. 

According to an ordinance of 1554 the squires of Haroldston (and Prendergast) were the only 
'foreigners' eligible to be burgesses of the town." More than that, they were also eligible to serve in the 
town's government, a mark of distinction that highlights the close relationship that existed between 
Haverfordwest and Haroldston. Consequently, Perrot had to wait until the Haroldston estate had been 
restored to him before he could play a full and active part in the affairs of the county and borough of 
Haverfordwest but once this was achieved, he lost little time in cementing his place in the town's 
administration. 48 That the Perrot name still counted for something in a town which continued to benefit 
from the generous bequest (1580) of Sir John Perrot, can be seen by the speed with which Sir James was 
adopted as candidate to represent the borough in parliament. 49 Hardly had he moved into Haroldston, 
in 1597. than he secured the first of five nominations to stand for election as the town's parliamentary 
representative. In the first three of these elections he encountered little or no opposition, partly 
through apathy but mainly on account of the support he was able to generate within the town. 

The stage was set for further appointments and in 1601 he secured a life grant of the office of Justice of 
the Peace in the county borough. He followed this up by becoming a member of the Common Council of 
Haverfordwest soon after the accession of James I in 1603. 50 Thus, Perrot became a member of a very 
select group, one of only 'twenty four of the most honest burgesses' according to the town's charter of 
1479, which 'formed the governing body of the corporation that ordered and managed its general 
affairs'. 51 Upon the renewal and clarification of the town's charter in 1610 Perrot was made alderman of 
the town, which position, next in importance to the Mayor, he held for life.52 Of course, the height of 
civic ambition was the Mayoralty and in 1604-5 Perrot secured election to that office also, a feat he was 
to repeat twice more in 1623-4 and 1633-4." In the second of these elections Perrot secured victory in 
the teeth of bitter opposition organised by his enemy Sir Thomas Canon. By the mid- 1620s Canon had 
succeeded in gathering a formidable faction about him and by dint of his service as Mayor, on no less 
than five occasions between the 1590s and 1620s, and generous patronage, he increased his influence 
within the town. His rivalry with Canon notwithstanding, Perrot immersed himself in the life of the town 
securing commissions from the Crown to oversee the collection of the subsidy of 1622 and, something 
of a poisoned chalice, subsidy arrears of 1626. 54 Ironically, one of those whom Perrot pressed for 
payment of the subsidy was Canon whose refusal to contribute to the king's coffers, ostensibly to fund 
foreign wars, earned for him an entry in the list of defaulters for Pembrokeshire. 55 Unfortunately, 
Perrot's involvement in the commercial side of borough life is not well documented but in so far as trade 
facilitated the accumulation of wealth, it is likely that Perrot, among others, took advantage of his 
privileged position to further his mercantile contacts. 

Parliament 

The career for which Perrot was most fitted was undoubtedly politics. According to Howell Lloyd, he was 
one of the talented few 'who may be spoken of as having enjoyed anything approaching a parliamentary 
career'. 56 He was a political animal, one who possessed the natural instincts of a politician, and his arena 
was the House of Commons an institution he graced with his presence, and to which he was elected 
seven times, for over thirty years. Politics is a competitive, and combative, business and no more so than 
at times of election as Perrot was later to discover. 
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His bruising encounters at the county and borough hustings made him, and deepened further already 
made, life-long enemies. In the Commons too Perrot had to rely on a thick skin and ready wit, anything 
in fact to survive the machinations of his rivals, but here at least he found what might be regarded as his 
spiritual home. By dint of hard work and his considerable talent he made more friends in the Commons, 
and acquired more admirers, than he did enemies. The Commons provided him with the tools to fuse to 
an outstanding degree, his ripeness of intellect and powers of leadership. He was more a leader than a 
follower and in three successive parliaments 1604,1621 and 1624 he was among those who set both 
the tone and the pace. 

His political career began brightly enough when he was returned unopposed as Member for 
Haverfordwest in September 1597. The fact that barely two dozen of the near hundred burgesses or 
freemen qualified to vote, bothered to turn out indicates the extent to which Perrot owed his 
representation to the influence exerted on his behalf by his patron the earl of Essex. 57 Ironically, Perrot 
hardly distinguished himself in this parliament, being content to remain anonymous and only once 
venturing to participate on committees, such as that for Newport bridge to which all Welsh members 
were appointed. He had yet to acquire a taste for parliamentary life and did not, as far as is known, 
stand for election to the 1601 parliament, the last of Elizabeth's reign. When next he attended the 
House, in 1604 for which he was again elected to represent Haverfordwest, he took a more active part, 
being one of a hundred commoners and forty peers who met with King James to discuss 'the blessed 
and happy Union of these two kingdoms' of England and Scot- land. 58 It was to the accession of James, 
and no doubt due to the inter- cession of powerful patrons, that Perrot owed his knighthood which was 
likely bestowed in anticipation or on the occasion of the king's coronation in July 1603. 59 His 
participation in parliamentary business over the next three years can be measured by the fact that he 
sat on no less than forty committees. His work on these committees dealt with such diverse, and mainly 
mundane, matters as free trade, unlawful fishing, husbandry and tillage, alehouse keepers and the 
quality of beer brewed from malt. Thus Perrot gained invaluable experience in the day-to-day running of 
Commons committee work which gave him an insight into the structure and conduct of parliamentary 
business. 

Perhaps as a measure of the esteem in which he was held by his colleagues, particularly his perceived 
legal expertise, Perrot's opinion was sought on such matters as the 'reformation of the abuses in the 
court of Marshalsea' (to which was attached a notorious prison in which his father was once temporarily 
lodged for brawling), the reform of 'abuses of wide and wasteful writing of English copies in court 
record' and 'the reformation of one branch of a statute for restoring to the Crown the ancient 
jurisdiction over the state spiritual and ecclesiastical'. 60 It was clear also that Perrot, as a passionate 
Puritan, was early acquiring a taste for matters connected with religion and religious legislation, and his 
speech of 5 May 1604, 'a long and learned discourse touching matters of religion', was described by the 
Clerk of the Commons as 'very good'. 61 Some of his critics were rather less flattering and they tended to 
mock his growing reputation for godliness as in the irreverent 'Parliamentary Fart' of 1607 in which he 
was made to declare, 'it grieves me to the heart to hear a private man swear for a public fart'. 62 Besides 
religion, Perrot was adding other interests to his growing parliamentary curriculum vitae not least of 
which was his developing experience, and later expertise, in the minutiae of parliamentary procedure. 
His interest in procedural matters, the complexities of which were but dimly comprehended by the 
majority of his parliamentary colleagues, may be traced to his appointment in June 1607, and to which 
he was reappointed in successive parliaments, to the committee for privileges. It was in connection with 
his work on that committee that Perrot took a leading part in negotiations with the Crown on the 
increasingly thorny issues of purveyance and supply. The king's financial extravagance tended to 
undermine his relations with parliament which became soured by mutual suspicion. Perrot had some 
sympathy for the Crown's financial plight and said so in a Commons speech in which he reminded the 
House that the king's difficulties stemmed, in large part, from an inherited debt of £ 400,000 and the 
fact that its annual expenses exceeded its income. 
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He approved of measures to increase the Crown's revenues from sources outside parliament but was 
reluctant to approve funds raised from within unless the 'King's wants' were linked to the redress of 
grievances. It was to Perrot and several other Members that the House turned to present the king with 
a list of grievances. It took another three years of negotiation before both parties were presented with 
a radical plan The Great Contract to solve the Crown's financial impecuniosity. The proposal, put 
forward by the king's chief minister, Lord Treasurer Robert Cecil (d.1612), 1st Earl of Salisbury, to ask 
parliament to make a one-off grant of £ 600,000 towards the Crown's debts and to pay the king an 
annual sum of £ 200,000 in return for James' agreement to give up his rights to purveyance, wardship 
and some other lesser revenues, was rejected. 

Although Perrot was keen to make the Crown more accountable for its financial expenditure, a theme 
to which he was to return some years later, he did not take part in the parliamentary discussions 
surrounding the Great Contract, the failure of which led to the disgrace and dismissal of Cecil. Perrot's 
main concern was that parliament should be treated with respect and not seen or used by the Crown 
as a convenience to be hired and fired at will. To him and some others like him, it was an institution 
that stood for more than simply the raising and collection of money, and its prime constitutional role 
was considerably more than as a meeting-place to offer advice to the Crown, rather it was, or should 
be, a place for the doing of business, both royal and private, a legislature with the means and the 
power to involve itself in matters of national government. This is not to suggest that Perrot was, in any 
way, a visionary, he did not, as his political successors like Oliver Cromwell were later to do, seek to 
replace the Crown with parliament. His views were very much in tune for the time with those who 
sought to expand its role and legislative capacity hence the growing sophistication of parliamentary 
procedure and in the Commons' committee system. Consequently, Perrot became a staunch defender 
of the rights and privileges of the House of Commons, a vociferousness, moreover, that earned for him 
a reprimand from the king during the brief, and so-called Addled Parliament of 1614. 63 Departing from 
his usual circumspection in matters royal, he launched an astonishing attack on the king's 
(mis)management of the royal finances when the latter tried to bully parliament into supplying him 
with money, via the so-called Impositions, by threatening to dissolve it. He went so far as to question 
the king's need and right to issue such impositions, an action that severely strained his relations with 
his patron Pembroke. It was to be the first of many encounters between Perrot and the Crown, and 
though the latter attempted to quieten the voice of this increasingly irritating critic, Perrot stubbornly 
refused to be silenced. Indeed, had it not been for the support of, and occasional intervention on his 
behalf by, his patron, the earl of Pembroke, it is likely he would have become better acquainted with 
the lodgings furnished within the Tower. While some of his more outspoken colleagues were carted off 
to cool their heels in prison Perrot's punishment was limited to his being comfortably detained in 
London for a week after which he was struck off the Pembrokeshire bench. 

The peak of Perrot's parliamentary career was reached in the session of 1621. Returned for the fourth 
time in succession as representative for Haverfordwest, he threw himself into the business of the house 
which included, among many issues but principally for him, religion and matters of parliamentary 
privilege. One the very first day of its meeting Perrot proposed a Members' communion not only 'that 
this Parliament may have a religious beginning' but, perhaps more sinisterly, to act as 'a touchstone to 
try our faith' so that 'the faith of those in the House' would be known. 64 This done, Perrot settled down 
to resolve what for him, and for many others, was to be the main business of the session, the issue of 
free speech and the royal prerogative. The reason for the urgency of the debate was the Members' 
desire to avoid the fate that had befallen four of their number in the Parliament of 1614, all of whom 
were arrested and imprisoned in the Tower for having delivered 'intemperate speeches in the 
chamber'. 65 In a speech that Howell Lloyd has claimed 'amounted almost to a statement of policy', 
Perrot pointed out that the House's freedom of speech was under threat by the passing of a recent royal 
proclamation which forbade the king's subjects from discussing matters of State. 
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In a cleverly constructed speech that attempted to steer a middle path between deference to if we 
differ with our equals to have it done in love, if with our superiors to have it done with respect' and 
criticism of permission in us [but] practice in them' royal authority, he proposed that the House 
should petition the king and his ministers to define exactly what were to be considered 'matters of 
state' and what were not. 66 He instanced an example of the confusion that might ensue by 
highlighting the Palatinate crisis, in which England was being called upon to lend its support to a 
fellow Protestant state, the Elector was James's son-in-law, against Catholic enemies, stating 'how 
shall we treat of provision for the Palatinate and not meddle with matters of State?'. 67 In the event, 
and in spite of general support for Perrot's proposal, the House vacillated and opted instead to 
appoint a committee to decide whether to approach the king by written or oral message. 68 

The unease which characterised relations between some members of the House of Commons, 

Perrot foremost among them, and the Crown during this parliamentary session went as far as to 
include members of the House of Lords. When it was proposed that a joint conference between the 
Lords and Commons be convened to discuss and resolve the latter's objection to the king's speech 
that 'matters of state' should 'not to be treated of in the Commons chamber', Perrot was vociferous 
in his opposition. 69 His suspicion of the Lords stemmed from what he perceived to have been their 
uncooperative and disrespectful treatment of the Commons in the Parliament of 1614. Indeed, his 
antagonism towards the Lords was made manifest a short time later when he objected to their 
request that certain gentlemen from the lower chamber be asked to give evidence on oath 
concerning inns and hostelries, claiming not only that there was no precedent for this, but that it 
was 'a disreputation to the gentlemen to be drawn upon oath, as not trusted'. 70 Yet, in his dealings 
with the Lords, Perrot was always careful not to implicate his patron, the earl of Pembroke, in his 
criticisms nor was he wont to attack those whom Pembroke considered either friend or, for 
expediency sake, political ally. Another of the Lords to whom Perrot paid his respects was Robert 
Devereux (d. 1646), 3rd earl of Essex, son of his first patron and, as his later conduct in the Civil War 
was to show, a man sympathetic to the parliamentary cause. In fact, Perrot had been instrumental, 
as part of a parliamentary committee (1604), in restoring to the young earl the family's estates 
forfeited by his father's rebellion and execution for treason in 1601. 71 

If, as has been claimed, Perrot 'emerged as a leading voice of opposition in matters of fundamental 
difference with the Crown" 72 there is no reason to suppose he bore any ill-will towards the Stuarts 
personally and certainly not against the institution of monarchy in general. Perrot was no republican 
and he remained faithful to, if often irritated by, the Crown to which, when the occasion demanded, 
he was as keen as other of the king's subjects to display his loyalty. It is a fact that he usually 
refrained from direct attacks on either the king or his ministers but preferred to mount his 
challenges bound up and cloaked in the business of the House. Thus did he lead the House in 
thanking the king when the latter, under some pressure, agreed to hear the accusations, in which 
Perrot played no part, of bribery and corruption against the Lord Chancellor Francis Bacon (d. 1626), 
1st Viscount St. Albans. Perrot's proposal that King James be thanked 'by some near the Chair', 
presumably the Speaker, for his 'generous message', was almost unanimously approved by the 
Commons. 73 In a speech that betrayed his acknowledgement of the sensitivity of the relationship 
between the Commons and the Crown, Perrot was at pains to stress that there had never been a 
conscious attempt to cause trouble nor was the belligerent attitude of some members of the House 
indicative of the feeling of all who sat there. However, James, according to one of Perrot's earliest 
biographers, Anthony Wood, thought differently, and numbered Perrot 'among the ill temper'd 
spirits therein (as the King usually call'd them)' for which he 'was sent with Sir Dudley Digges and 
others into Ireland for their punishment'. 74 
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When parliamentary elections were next called in 1624, Perrot took the decision to contest the county 
rather than the borough seat. It was a fateful decision that earned for him the enmity of Sir John Wogan 
of Wiston (d.1644), a powerful landowner and a man accustomed to representing the county in 
parliament. The fact that Wogan's contribution to parliamentary business was virtually nil, one recorded 
intervention in a political career spanning 26 years, reveals the extent to which status and prestige 
rather than vocation and duty motivated such men to attend the Commons. To challenge Wogan's 
ascendancy was bad enough but to unseat him as Perrot did was a humiliation too far. To add insult to 
injury, it seems Perrot's triumph over Wogan was only achieved by guile inasmuch as the returning 
officer, the sheriff of the county, James Bowen, esquire, of Llwyngwair (d. 1629), was induced to hold 
the election at the home of Sir John Stepney (d. 1626) at Prendergast rather than in the shire hall of 
Haverfordwest. Wogan's complaint to the Commons fell on deaf ears since his objection was deemed to 
have been lodged late and outside the time limit allowed for such protests. Historians have long 
speculated on Perrot's reasons for seeking election for Pembrokeshire rather than for Haverfordwest 
where, unlike in the county, his influence was secure and he had no serious rivals. Two possible reasons 
have been put forward, firstly, knowing that the greater prestige was attached to county rather than 
borough representation, Perrot may have felt that it was time that his parliamentary status should more 
accurately reflect his standing within the shire. Secondly, having previously witnessed the expulsion 
from parliament of mayors accused of returning themselves, he feared that as a serving Mayor of 
Haverfordwest, his right to represent the borough might be challenged. 

In the event, the Commons committee for privileges reported that 'the election and return of Sir James 
Perrot is due and good' and he was allowed to take his seat." The same cannot be said for Perrot's 
hapless successor in Haverfordwest, Lewis Powell, whose election was vigorously disputed by Sir 
Thomas Canon. It is likely that having given up the borough seat to one of his nominees Perrot had 
unwittingly provided Canon, his professed enemy, with the opportunity to undermine him in his 
powerbase. Perrot had left himself open to attack on two fronts, in the borough and in the county, an 
error that was to have far reaching consequences in future elections. Once safely ensconced in the 
House of Commons, Perrot turned to dealing almost exclusively with matters of religion, more 
specifically, the perceived threat from within by Jesuits and Seminary priests and other popish 
propagandists on behalf of the catholic church. He was one of the many who supported a motion for 
war with Spain which he believed to be not only the most belligerent of the catholic powers, but the 
state that was most likely behind the training and funding of Jesuits for treasonable service in England. 



House of Commons. 1624. 

(British Library. Harlcian MS. 159. fol. 2). 
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Perrot was all for rooting them out and he was especially keen for the penal laws to be enforced against 
home-grown papists and 'other of the king's enemies'. Unfortunately for him, it might have been 
discovered, most likely by his enemies, that his own wife was herself a papist since there can be no 
other reason to explain why he should publicly declare her recusancy. This revelation must have caused 
the puritan Perrot considerable embarrassment and no doubt came as a great shock to many of his 
colleagues. Fortunately for him, his contacts in the House and his widely respected parliamentary 
expertise saved him from being disbarred from holding office and his name was ordered to be removed 
from the Pembrokeshire certificate. Andrew Thrush has suggested, with good reason, that it was 
probably a mischievous Commons that appointed Perrot soon after to the committee for the bill to levy 
more quickly the fine payable by married women who failed to attend church. 76 

Prorogued in May 1624 and dissolved upon the king's death in March 1625, a fresh parliament was 
called for June. A confident Perrot fully expected to be returned to the first Caroline Parliament but 
he was to be bitterly disappointed. Having stirred the county gentry by his audacity in the election of 
1624, he now roused the most powerful of them to anger by his impudence in seeking to represent 
Pembrokeshire for a second time. Consequently, an over-confident Perrot was ambushed by his rival 
Wogan whose ruthlessness stunned his enemy. During the election Wogan not only encouraged the 
circulation of rumours that Perrot had died, he used his position as deputy lieutenant to threaten his 
opponents with impressment, a tactic once favoured by Perrot's father Sir John. To further ensure 
victory, Wogan's supporters either intimidated or physically beat all those who tried to make their 
way to the hustings to vote for Perrot. By such means Wogan was returned to parliament for the 
county while Perrot's longstanding adversary Canon, was returned for the borough of 
Haverfordwest. For the first time in his long and distinguished political career, a despondent Perrot 
was left without a seat. Initially contemplating going abroad, he obtained a licence to travel, Perrot 
soon bounced back and petitioned the Commons committee for privileges to hear his complaint 
against Wogan whom he accused of electoral misdemeanours. Party to this mismanagement was the 
sheriff, John Lloyd of Hendre in St. Dogmaels (d.1637), whom the Commons committee called on to 
make his defence in preparation of the hearing. It is clear from his petition that Perrot intended to 
win his case at all costs, even if it incurred the wrath of parliament, for in suggesting that the 
sheriff's right to preside over the election had been voided by the death of King James, he was 
hinting at government negligence in failing to renew the authority of office holders on the 
assumption of power by a new king. The brevity of the parliamentary session, it was dissolved in 
August, ensured that nothing came of Perrot's petition and the matter was allowed to lapse. 

The summoning of a new parliament in February 1626 once again plunged Perrot into conflict with 
his neighbours. Determined to return to the scene of earlier triumphs by standing for election in the 
borough. Perrot might have thought his passage to the Commons was assured; he was sadly 
mistaken. By fair means and foul, Canon had established himself in the town and had gathered 
around him a loyal following which Perrot had difficulty breaking down. Such was his inability to 
deny Canon victory in the forthcoming election that he sought to discredit him with the government 
in the person of the Secretary of State, Sir Edward Conway (d.1631), 1st Baron Conway. His charge 
that Canon had obtained, and then concealed, the writ of election from the proper authorities, 
namely the sheriff, Francis Kynner, was grave enough for action to be taken, but nothing was done. 

In seeking to enlist the help of so eminent a personage Perrot was drawn away from the 
Haverfordwest hustings to London during which time, and without his knowledge, the election was 
held and Canon returned. Perrot's failure to convince Conway of the charges may lead us to 
conclude that he had been set up or, at the very least, outwitted. In a letter to Conway Perrot wrote, 

'I came hither to be of service to his Majesty, if I could have a place in Parliament, and to move 
moderation in case of interruptions. But I fear I shall lose the place for which I often served'. 77 
Lose he did, and for the second time in his parliamentary career he was left without a seat. 
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Fortunately for Perrot fate and patronage played a hand when the newly returned member for 
Camelford in Cornwall, Sir Thomas Monck, was adjudged to be incapable of taking his seat and a 
replacement needed to be found. Due in all likelihood to the influence of the Earl of Pembroke, Perrot 
was returned for a constituency he had never visited and probably knew little about but he did not let 
this deter him from serving in a Commons chamber he had come to regard as his natural home. 

Unlike his colleagues Wogan and Canon, who were conspicuous by their anonymity in the Commons, 
Perrot buried himself in work by serving on numerous committees and taking part in various 
debates. It was to be a difficult parliament, being described by one eye-witness as 'a long discontent 
of eighteen weeks [which] brought forth nothing but a tympani of swelling faction and abrupt 
dissolution'. 78 As the working relationship between Commons and king progressively broke down the 
former sought a scapegoat in Charles' unpopular first minister, George Villiers (d.1628), 1st Duke of 
Buckingham. As one MP put it: 'We must of necessity lay the fault upon somebody. Upon the king 
we cannot, seeing his care and great wisdom. And upon the Council we cannot. But on nobody but 
the Lord Admiral'. 79 Articles of impeachment against Buckingham were drawn up by the Commons 
accusing him of mismanaging a disastrous naval expedition to Cadiz the previous year and for 
poisoning relations between it and the Crown. In view of Perrot's wholehearted support of war with 
catholic Spain and his disgust at the failure of the expedition, he did not take part in proceedings 
against Buckingham. What concerned him most, besides religion, was the Crown's profligacy which 
he thought needed investigating by means of a Commons select committee. By questioning the 
Crown's demand for more money via renewed subsidies, Perrot was suggesting that it could raise a 
sum in the region of £ 80,000 without the aid of parliament if only the king would reduce his 
household expenditure and enforce the collection of the arrears of recusancy fines. The king was far 
from amused and, alarmed at the apparent belligerence of the Commons, he summoned both 
Houses and issued a stern warning: 'Remember that parliaments are altogether in my power for 
their calling, sitting and dissolution. Therefore, as I find the fruits of them good or evil, they are to 
continue or not to be'. 80 It was in face of this threat that Perrot at least softened his hard line though 
a number of his colleagues refused to do so. The parliament was not long after dissolved and Perrot 
returned home to Pembrokeshire. 

Perrot's passage to the Commons in the election of 1628 was remarkably smooth. As far as is known, 
he was returned unopposed for Haverford- west while his enemy Canon sat for Haslemere in Surrey. 
Perrot served in what would turn out to be the most turbulent parliament thus far of the Stuart era. In 
its meetings and resulting conflicts with the Crown were sown the seeds of future Civil War and had he 
but lived, it would have been interesting to see which side Perrot would have favoured. It is perhaps 
surprising that, having upheld the rights and privileges of parliament for nigh on thirty years, he took 
no discernible part in the debates concerning the Petition of Right. In attempting to define more 
clearly the subject's and its rights, parliament was on a collision course with King Charles who viewed 
the debates on the Petition with deep disfavour. As one MP declared, 'This is the crisis of parliaments. 
By this we shall know whether parliaments will live or die'. 81 Although Perrot agreed with the Petition 
his only act in support of it was to address the House in which he demanded that the king, who had, 
hitherto, responded with sceptical equivocation, be called upon to give 'a clear and short answer' , 82 
Reluctantly, the king agreed to accept the Petition but all trust had been lost between king and 
parliament, a parliament, moreover, that was to be Perrot's last. In fact, it proved to be so for many of 
Perrot's colleagues also since the king had seen fit to remove himself of parliament judging it better to 
rule on his own. Thus was begun what early historians were once wont to call, though not altogether 
accurately, 'the Eleven Years of Tyranny'. If the belligerence of Parliament, and the Commons in 
particular, had convinced Charles to rule without it, it was due in no small measure to the likes of 
Perrot who played his part in alienating the king by his attacks on Richard Montagu (d.1641), bishop of 
Chichester and William Laud (d. 1645), bishop of London. 
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Perrot's antagonism stemmed mainly from their Arminianism, which was at variance with his pro¬ 
calvinist puritansim, but also because he thought they had lied by denying that they held such views. 
He was even prepared to swear on oath that Laud was a liar by calling on a fellow Pembrokian 
Robert Rudd of St. Florence (d. 1648), to give evidence on his behalf. Rudd was a useful source of 
information since, as Archdeacon of St. David's (c. 1607-44), he had served Laud during the latter's 
tenure as bishop of St. David's between 1621-6. Clearly, Rudd was in a privileged position to 
interpret Laud's attitudes and actions if not know what was in his mind. Unfortunately for Perrot, 
greater forces than him were at work which prevented him from taking the matter further. 
Undaunted, he had the last word in an uncompromising speech in which he warned his colleagues 
that 'the enemies of our religion are in agitation to break this parliament'. 83 That was to be Perrot's 
last speech in the Commons and with the business of the House concluded, parliament was 
dissolved and with it came the end of Perrot's political career. 

Howell Lloyd provides a fitting epitaph for Perrot's extraordinarily full parliamentary career by 
declaring that he was 'an exceptional man, in political maturity far in advance not only of his Welsh 
colleagues but of most of the other members too. After the Pyms, Hampdens and Cromwells, Perrot 
deserves to be counted at least in the second rank'. 84 
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